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in the end, on the fact that it is contained in our knowledge. One can 
not treat the argument fairly in the space at present available. 

In assumption, I see the object as non-actual; in judgment, as actual. 
Assumption and judgment differ thus in content. Both differ, also in 
content, from doubt. The content of belief has external articulation; 
the outline of the content of doubt is blurred. The outline of the content 
of assumption is distinct, but overlain upon, not articulated with, an 
external universe. 

This little book is much more suggestive than wordy, and criticism is 
largely disarmed by this feature of it. It keenly glances at many of the 
hardest problems of the theory of knowledge, with an able, charming, and 
persuasive air of solving some, and an equally gracious modesty with 
regard to others. 

It is an admirably useful book to work from in a study of epistemology. 

Arthur Mitchell. 
University op Kansas. 

An Introduction to Experimental Psychology. Charles S. Myers. Cam- 
bridge : University Press. 1911. Pp. vii + 156. 

This little book presents very clearly and interestingly some of the prob- 
lems and results of experimental psychology. The author has chosen 
those fields that are most interesting and to which he has himself made 
most contributions. There are seven chapters : one each on touch, tem- 
perature and pain, on color vision, the Miiller-Lyer and other illusions, on 
experimental esthetics, on memory, and two on mental tests. The first 
chapter for the most part gives a summary of the work of Head and Rivers 
on nerve division. The second chapter gives a brief summary of the facts 
of color vision, with some reference to theories, and then a relatively long 
summary of the work of Rivers in its bearing upon the color sense of 
savage tribes. The discussion of the Miiller-Lyer illusion makes much 
use of Rivers's work, with summary of the theories. Contrast and con- 
fluxion are preferred to eye movements as an explanation. 

Particularly good is the chapter on memory. It gives a very useful 
summary of the results of investigations of memory, with some practical 
suggestions. The first chapter on mental tests covers ten tests of sensory 
acuity, esthesiometer tests, and different tests of fatigue. It studies the 
results obtained from groups of different mental standings and of differ- 
ent ages, and considers the relative importance of mere sensory acuity 
and intelligence in the results. The second chapter on tests, the best in 
the volume, gives the Binet-Simon tests with modifications for British 
usage. 

The work can be recommended to any interested layman, and should 
prove very useful on the topics treated as a work of reference for college 
students. 

W. B. Pillsbury. 
University op Michigan. 



